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WILLIAM HUNT. 


“Gather up the Fragments that nothing Le Lost.’’ 

Of the earliest journeys of this valuable minis- 
ter in the service of the gospel, very little now 
appears to be known. In the former part of 
the manuscript volume, mentioned in last num- 
ber, a mutilated account of one of those journeys 
is given ; the beginning seems to have been lost, 
wm the year is not stated. His travels are said 
tohave commenced in or about his twentieth 
year. The parts of the country then visited are 
not specified, but were probably in Virginia or 
North Carolina. 

Of a meeting at a private house, Thomas 
Moreman’s, where it does not appear that one 
was usually held, the following account is given, 
from which it is obvious that, young as he was, 
he was a valiant advocate of the cause in which 
he was e 

“The people seemed to sit down in awfulness 
before God ; the meeting began with the sweet 
overflowing of the pure love of God, which 
sprang in my heart to the people ; but, after we 
had sat some time, there came a great cloud of 

over the meeting, and at length a man, 
named John Newbury, rose to speak. After he 
sat down I was deeply concerned to speak against 
‘ corrupt ministry ; and feeling sweet love in 
my heart to the people, invited them to the voice 
of the trae Shepherd, that was to be heard in 
their own hearts. After meeting John Newbury 
came to us in a contentious spirit, and spake 
many high swelling words, and went away dis- 
satisfied. Blessed be God forevermore, who is 
ableto make manifest the works of darkness, 
and to set his glorious power over all.” 

As we have no intimation that any contro- 
Versy with this man was indulged, we may reason- 
‘bly infer that Wm. Hunt having endeavoured 
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to perform his duty with fidelity, in the meeting, 
afterwards, observing the modesty which a young 
man should never forget, left this bewildered 
man to the convictions of his own mind. 

He next proceeded up the river, what river is 
not explained, and appointed a meeting, where 
one had never been held before. “ This,” he 
remarks, “ was a solid, good meeting, and con- 
cluded with fervent prayer. Blessed be the 
Most High who was pleased to give me the re- 
ward of true peace and solid satisfaction, in my 
own mind; which caused sweet songs of joy and 
endless praise to spring in my heart, unto the 
everlasting Being who had brought me through 
many a deep and grievous trial, in this my 
journey. He alone is over all, blessed in him- 
self and in his son; both now and for evermore, 
amen.” 

After this meeting William Hunt and his 
companion, William Hoggatt, who appears to 
have borne him company throughout this journey, 
set out towards home. Their way seems to have 
been through the wilderness, for we find that 
they lodged the two following nights in the 
woods; having ridden, on one of those days, 
about forty miles. This kind of accommodation 
would, in our day, be deemed sufficiently rough 
and exposing for two young men to put up with; 
but they appear to have had, in this wilderness 
journey, the company and care of two female 
Friends. On the morning succeeding their second 
night’s lodging in the woods, he mentions, “ we 
were all unexpectedly brought down in pure 
silence before God; and were renewedly owned 
with his overcoming love shed abroad in our 
hearts; blessed be his worthy name for ever- 
more.” 

After this they had to ride about twenty-six 
miles, probably through the wilderness, when they 
found a lodging place, and there parting with 
their female companions, Abigail Pike and Mar- 
tha Thornton, they soon reached home. “It 
being,” he says, “ the First day of the week, | 
went to meeting, where I met with my dear 
friends in the fulness of the heavenly Father's 
love.” 

eo year when this journey was taken, 
is not ly designated, we infer that it was 
previous to his marriage, for he mentions arriving 
at his brother’s, but says nothing respecting his 
wife. But we find that in the 5th month, 1754, 
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when still not twenty-one years of age, he parted, 
to adopt his own language, “ with my dear wife, 
and friends, in great loye and tenderness of 
spirit, to our mutual joy and comfort,” to visit 
the are of Friends in North Carolina and 
Virginia. The first object appears to have been 
the attendance of the Quarterly Meeting to 
which he belonged; and we may form an imper- 
fect idea of the toil encountered by Friends of 
that day and country, from the facts noted in 
this journey. Besides four days’ travelling, in 
which the distance passed over is not stated, but 
some difficulty in crossing ,the waters is noted, 
specific distances, amounting to ninety-two miles, 
are given. And this, we eben was to attend 
their Quarterly Meeting. 

After that meeting, which, including the meet- 
img of ministers and elders, oceupied three days, 
was over, William Hunt and his companion, 
John Hoggatt, proceeded to visit a number of 
the meetings in North Carolina. Of these ser- 
vices he observes that his exercise was “ gene- 
rally pretty close, but forever praised and mag- 
nified be the worthy name of the Most High 
God, He was pleased at times to set His blessed 
truth over all, in the demonstration of the spirit 
and power thereof, to our mutual joy and com- 
fort.” “It often,” says he, “fell to my lot, in 
this journey, to be baptized for the unfaithful 
professors of the truth, who stood in the form, 
and not in the life and power of religion.”’ 

Of a meeting in Virginia he remarks, “ The 
Lord was pleased, in this meeting, to set his pre- 
cious truth over all, to our great joy and comfort. 
There were many professors that had left the 
pure life of religion, and let fall the spiritual 
weapons of warfare, (whereby our worthy an- 
cients were enabled to go forth against ‘spiritual 
wickedness, ) and run into fleshly liberty, pomp, 
pride, and vain glory, having shunned the cross, 
and forsaken the way laid down for the redeemed 
of the Lord to walk in. Against those the con- 
troversy of the Lord, in my heart, was very 
great; and, blessed be His worthy name, he was 
pleased to bear up my svirit in these times of 
great labour and travail of spirit, so that I can 
say, by a living sense of His divine ae he 
requires nothing of any creature but that he 
gives strength, according to the day, as they 
stand passive in his will. But what can I say, 
the work is altogether his own; therefore to 
Him belong the praise, honour and glory of His 
own work, who is pleased to make use of mean 
and foolish instruments for the bringing to pass 
thereof. And in retaliation for [commemoration 
of ] His strength-renewing hand in this journey, 
my soul returns humble thanks and praise [to 
Him] who is worthy for evermore.” 

After visiting the meetings of Friends in va- 


rious parts of Virginia, where there appear to have’ 


been a considerable number of the Society locat- 
ed, among whom, in more instances than one, he 
commemorates with gratitude the manifestation 


of the Divine presence, melting their he 

tendering their spirits before a he ae = 
he expresses it, “ the motion of life as to traye) 
ling cease;” and after a short delay prepared 
for returning home. 

He was then at a place called Fork Creek, ang 
he says, “it pleased the Divine will to more on 
the minds of some Friends of that place to come 
and see us, so that the Friends of that » 
generally came, and a living time we had t.. 
gether. The healing waters were poured forth 
to the joy and consolation of the peor mourners, 
and weary travellers, and many burdened souls 
got ease. A time, I believe not to be forgotten 

y many, while we have a day to live in this 
life. We parted next morning in great love and 
brokenness of spirit, feeling the good presence of 
the Lord therein. The enemy had laboured 
with subtility to lay waste the heritage of (God 
in that place, and caused many that had been 
valiants im the Lamb’s war to faint, and to let 
fall their spiritual weapons, to the great grief of 
the faithful seed. With those my soul was often 
deeply engaged; and blessed forever be that 
Ancient Arm of divine power, who was pleased to 
enable me to go through it, for the weight there- 
of was very great, and many times bowed my 
spirit very low. O, that my soul with the liy. 
ing may always sing sweet praise, and endless 
glory unto the high and holy King who keeps 
his little ones, under the shadow of his hand, 
and gives them power, over all, to stand.” 

While returning through Virginia, he attend- 
ed a meeting among the few Friends on the Ap- 
pomatock River, of which he gives the following 
account : 

“Tt was a close and exercising meeting for 
some time. The enemy had raised a monster 
among them, who pretended to be as highly in- 
spired as any of the Apostles. I having never 
heard anything of it, it caused great exercise and 
travail of spirit; but after some time I was con- 
strained in the power of the Lord, to bear testi- 
mony against that spirit, that set itself above the 
pure witness of God, and caused separation and 
division among his people. Friends were greatly 
broken in epirit, and I felt sweet encouragement 
spring in my heart to the travailing seed of (od, 
whose souls were greatly bowed down in pain and 
travail of spirit ; and the meeting concluded to 
sweet satisfaction.” 

This journey appears to have occupied two 
months; and in reference to the last meeting be 
had previous to his artival at his own residence, 
and the feelings experienced on his return home, 
he remarks, “this meeting was very lively and 
powerful ; the Lord’s presence was witness 
ed therein to our joy and comfort; forever prals- 
ed, and magnified be the worthy name of the Most 
High God, who still continued his lovin kind- 
ness to my poor soul, with the signet seal of : 
eternal Spirit. O, the effects of pure peace whie 
I felt on my return home, is beyond what lon 
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able to express. I thought it was a full reward , to stand firm in faith, and patiently endure the 
for all my various trials and exercises, though, at 


turning of that hand upon us, whieh would purge 
' t.” away all our dross, and take away all our tin. 
timpen, vory GFP Soe tas own part, I see frequent nas to pray 
that my faith fail not, and to rejoice in feeling 
the influence of that Spirit, through which alone 
we can cry, Abba, Father. But so much of the 
old leaven remains, as makes it generally a time 
of deep humiliation , though, with the comforta- 
ble assurance that Divine regard is still extended, 
and that he is willing, in his infinite merey, to 
gather me to his fold of rest. The smooth and 
even path it has never been my lot to tread; 
though favoured with many blessings, ay 
more than I deserve doth my soul often acknow- 
ledge,) yet I have not been without a share of 
deep, inward conflicts ; some of which may have 
arisen from a want of that true heavenly meck- 
ness of which others seem possessed. But how 
hard is that subjection of self, which can lay 
aside all the pleasures and glories of this fading 
world,and look upon every thing as dross and as 
dung, in comparison of Christ! Though my spirit 
breathes after it, I find it very difficult to at- 
tain; and am sometimes ready to fear that Iam 
very little nearer to the kingdom of Heaven than 
when I first began. 

First mo. 2d, 1780.—Faith is the gift of God. 
The more we know of ourselves, the more we 
are sensible that every good gift comes from him, 
and that we can neither do a good act, nor think 
a good thought, but as we are strengthened and 
assisted by the efficacious operation of his all- 
sufficient grace. 

Here, then, we might rest our dependance in 
every situation, if we could but consider that we 
had not rejected his grace, nor fallen by our own 
negligence and inattention; but how few can 
make this confession! We have all erred, and 
fallen short of that state in which we might 
have been placed, and remain subject to various 
corruptions of our uature, from which we might 
have been redeemed through grace. 

Many visitations of Divine love remain still 
fresh in my memory, when, I think I may say, 
my heart has been humbled under the re) 
of divine power, and I have been ready to cry 
out, I cau do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me. But how have these melting 
seasons passed away as the morning dew! They 
have even been, after a time, succeeded by 
doubts, concerning the immediate operation of 
this invisible power; and queries have arisen, 
does the Lord so condescend as to make each 
individual the objeet of his particular attention ? 

But, why these doubts? His power is beyond 
our comprehension, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that he can see, at one glance, the inmost 
conflicts. For some of us, I believe, many recesses of our souls, and, without trouble to 
tisms are necessary, befure we can become | himself, influence them at his pleasure. 
thoroughly purified, and the furnace must be| To believe ourselves thus the object of his re- 

ted many times hotter than its usual heat. | gard, is a most comfortable faith. Oh that it 
If this should be our own case, let us endeavour’ might never fail! saith my soul, and that. I 




































EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


Eleventh mo. 9th 1779.—When I have been 
disposed to excuse myself, or justify my con- 
duct, in indulging dissatisfaction at things that 
were unpleasant or mortifying, I have sometimes 
set before me the character of persons I esteem 
as being truly religious, and governed by Chris- 
tian meekness, and queried whether they would 
give way to such tempers, from such provoca- 
tions. The answer has been in the negative ; I 
could not suppose that they would : when I have 
beheld their conduct, I have had reason to con- 
clude that they were too much redeemed from 
the world, to be materially discomposed at little 
cross events! their eyes were fixed on a better 
country for complete happiness, and they were 
looking towards it, with the faith that would 
enable them to bear and forbear. It seems 
foreign to a meck and quiet spirit to be dis- 
pleased at slight «offences and neglects; it ex- 

ts and looks for but little; it is therefore less 
ikely to be disappointed. 

But proud sel/, that seeks principally its own 
happiness, and cannot bear control, is feeding 
that fire with fuel, that must be put out. If, in 
the little things where sel/ apa fain justify, we 
cannot suppose a similar conduct in a character 
which we esteem, what stronger proof can we 
have of deserving condemnation, and acknowledg- 
ing that we stand in need of more meekness aud 
humility to make us what we ought to be? Let 
us then be humbled under a sense of weakness, 
rather than endeavour to justify ourselves; and 
pray for strength to overcome all those tempers, 
which serve only to embitter life, and prevent 
our enjoyment of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
would add greatly to our happiness here, as well 
as hereafter. 

Twelfth mo. 7th.—The thirst after happiness is 
so strongly rooted in our minds, that our impa- 
tience frequently leads us to the use of wrong 
means for accomplishing our desires. If we 
would but endeavour to bring our minds to be 
satisfied with things as they are, we should find 
it much easier than to alter the things them- 
selves. But that self-love and self exaltation, 
which so powerfully maintain their ground in 
our hearts, too strongly oppose the meekness 
and humility which should preside in their place, 
not to occasion a frequent war within us. This 
I feel to be my own case, and can therefore rea- 
dily sympathise with those who endure the same 
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might, with holy reverence, approach the foot- 
stool of His throne, who is Lord of lords, and 
King of kings, (much higher than our capacities 
ean reach,) under a confidence that he is a God 
hearing prayer, and will be attentive to the ery 
of even us poor worms. 

First mo. 26th.—Notwithstanding we often 
see the benefits of the cross, yet we are very apt 
to flinch from it when it approaches. We ac- 
knowledge that it is good for us to be afflicted, 
but we would choose our own afflictions.. We 
know that discipline is necessary, but we are 
disposed to point out the time and manner of it 
for ourselves; vainly imagining that this, or the 
other trouble would be productive of more bene- 
fit than those which we at present feel. I have 
no doubt that ideas of this kind have place in 
more minds than my own; for there seems to 
be a strong propensity in our nature to acquiesce 
more cheerfully with the will of our Creator, in 
those calamities from which we can see that 
some benefit may arise, than where we can be- 
hold no probable good from our afflictions. But 
here is a great failure of confidence in the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Supreme Being ; for if 
He, who can look into futurity, wills only the 
happiness of his creatures, we may rest assured 
that whatever happens to us is for the best, 
and that nothing can be more beneficial for us, 
than that which falls to our lot. 

While we indulge the disposition of carving 
for ourselves, either what seems good or evil, we 
lose many advantages that might arise from mak- 
ing a proper use of our present situation. By 
giving way to such thoughts, we are in danger 
of getting, by degrees, to murmur against God, 
instead of receiving, with meekness and patience, 
whatever he may appoint. If we feel the cor- 
ruption of our nature, and that the furnace is 
necessary to purify it, let us rather cheerfully 
take up those crosses appointed for us to bear, 
than endeavour to flee from them ; resting in the 
firm persuasion, that they are such as are best 
adapted to refine our souls; and whether they 
may be visible to the world, or confined only 
within our own knowledge, if we patiently bear, 
and make a proper use of them, they will be 
productive of a reward far exceeding all tempo- 


ral gratifications. 





For Friends’ Review, 
DR. ARNOLD. 


In the “ Life and Correspondence of Dr. Ar- 
nold’”’ there is much of deep interest for those 
who have taken upon themselves the high re- 
sponsibility of instructing youth, much that they 
may consider with profit to themselves, and with 
great and lasting advantage to the children com- 
mitted to their care. 

How near his heart was the welfare of his 
boys, is finely illustrated in the following ex- 
tract : 
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_ “But, independently of particular occasions of 
intercourse, there was a deep under-curren; of 
sympathy, which extended to almost )) and 
which, from time to time, broke through +), 
reserve of his outward manner. In cases where 
it might have been thought that tenderness 
would have been extinguished by indignation, h. 
was sometimes so deeply affected, in pronouncing 
sentence of punishment on offenders, as to }, 
hardly able to speak. ‘TI felt,’ he said once of 
some great fault of which he had heard jy one 
of the sixth form, and his eyes filled with tears 
as he spoke, ‘as if it had been one of my own 
children, and till I had ascertained that it was 
really true, I mentioned it to no one, not even 
to any of the masters.’ And this feeling begay 
before he could have had any personal knowledye 
ofthem. ‘If he should turn out ill,’ he said of g 
young boy of promise, to one of his assistant mas. 
ters, and his voice trembled with emotion as he 
spoke, ‘I think it would break my heart.’ Nor wer 
any thoughts as bitter to him as those suggested 
by the innocent faces of little boys as they first 
came from home; nor any expressions of his 
moralindignation deeper, than when he heard of 
their being tormented or tempted into evil by 
their companions. ‘It is a most touching thing 
to me,’ he said once in the hearing of one of his 
former pupils, on the mention of some new 
comers, ‘ to receive a new fellow from his father, 
when I think what an influence there is in this 
place for evil, as well as for good. I do not 
know any thing which affects me more.’ 

“ His pupil who had, on his own first coming, 
been impressed chiefly by the severity of his 
manner, expressed some surprise, adding that he 
should have expected this to wear away with the 
succession of fresh arrivals.—‘ No,’ he said, ‘if 
ever I could receive a new boy from his father 
without emotion, I should think it was high time 
to be off.’ ”’ 





PROGRESS OF PEACE. 

In the Advocate of Peace, for the first and 
second months of the current year, we find the 
following notice of the decline of the militia sys- 
tem in Massachusetts. It may be hoped that 
the conviction of the absurdity, as well as the 
injurious consequences of such trainings, which 
has been evidently growing of latter time, will, 
at no distant day, lead to their total abandon- 
ment. 


“Tt would be easy to fill a volume with proofs 
in detail of the progress which the cause of 
peace has already made ; but let us take a single 
one in the present state of our own militia sys- 
tem, contrasted with what it was when the 
friends of peace began their efforts, thirty-five 
years ago. It was then in its full vigour and 
glory ; but now its drills are, in a few States, 
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entirely suspended ; in most, very much neg- 
jected, and in all, held in great comparative dis- 
repute. In half of New England, there are no 
trainings at all; and in the other half, they are 
Jess and less frequent, and tending surely to ulti- 
mate abandonment. Some of us can remember 
when an eighth or tenth of the entire popula- 
tion used to perform military drills from four to 
six times every year, and so large a portion of 
the community attended some of these trainings, 
as to suspend, for the time, nearly all kinds of 
business, except what was connected with the 
muster-field. How altered now! Then, the 
militia was an idol of the people; now, it is an 
object of general neglect, if not of contempt. 
Then it strutted a very peacock before the popu- 
lar gaze ; now, it more resembles the dead car- 
case of that peacock, stripped of his gaudy plu- 
mage, and rotting in the gutter, without even 
the respect of a decent burial. It has become, 
with the mass of sober, respectable people, a bye- 
word, a loathing, and a scorn. Once it chal- 
lenged the admiration of all; now, there are very 
few to show it reverence or passing attention, ex- 
cept politicians eager for votes, and editors anxi- 
ous to get or keep subscribers. We doubt whe- 
ther, in the country at large, one quarter, if 
more than one-tenth part of the time and money 
is now devoted to the militia, that was some 
thirty or forty years ago. 

Now, estimate the pecuniary gain secured by 
this change. Take the case of Massachusetts. 
More than ten years ago, the Legislature, after 
along scries of pompous but futile efforts by 
military men among us to galvanize the system 
into some show of life, abolished all requisitions 
for militia drills, but permitted any that should 
choose to organize themselves into volunteer 
companies, to the number of ten thousand men, 
and appropriated $50,009 to pay each one five 
dollars a year for a given number of trainings. 
This Was a compromise between the friends and 
the opponents of the militia system; but even 
this ‘sop to Cerberus’ has never induced much 
more than half the prescribed number of 10,000 
to enter the service. There is hardly a militia 
company in any part of our state, except in a 
few of our cities and large towns; and even in 
these, ‘the noble fellows,’ as editors have got 
into a ane way of calling them, one might 
well think, in biting irony, are found to be, for 
the most part, apprentices, journeymen and 
clerks, the flood-wood of society. 

“Now, suppose we have, under the present 
relic or shred of our old militia system, 6,000 
men training twice a year, instead of 100,000, 
that, but for the change of public opinion, would, 
‘2 Our present population of nearly a million, 
have been in the habit of training five or six 
times a year. Few volunteers will admit, that 
the five dollars received by them from the State 
for training only twice, fully compensates them 
for their loss of time and money ; but, even at 
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this low rate, the total for 100,000 men would 
be half a million dollars. If the old tone of 
feeling on this subject had continued, some 
100,000 men would now train, perhaps, five 
timesa year; and, if we suppose each training to 
absorb an average of one day and a half, at a 
dollar a day, the incidental expenses, and de- 
rangement of business to cost as much more, and 
the equipments only five dollars for each man, 
the sum total for the whole state would still be 
no less than $2,000,000 a year, or nearly twenty 
millions during the last ten years for Massachu- 
setts alone! And how much has beenexpended, 
meanwhile, for the cause of peace in our whole 
country? Not more than $60,000 in thirty-five 
years; and the saving by this pittance has been, 
for a single state, fifteen or twenty millions in 
ten years, besides a flood of moral evils incom- 
parably worse, which it has confessedly pre- 
vented. Some three hundred times as much 
saved in this single item, to Massachusetts alone, 
in ten years, as all that has been spent for the 
cause of peace throughout our country in thirty- 
five years ! 

“Extend this estimate, with every possible 
abatement, to the whole country, and the result 
is astounding. The entire militia of our thirty- 
one states has been reported of late at some 
3,000,000; and the cost of their trainings, 
on the same basis of calculation, would be 
$60,000,000 a year. When our militia was 
reckoned at 1,500,000, one of our ablest and 
most accurate writers estimated their annual 
cost, in one way and another, at full $50,000,000! 
Reduce our own estimate fifty per cent. ; and, if 
we reckon the present waste of time and money 
upon the militia system so high as only half the 
proportion of former days, the cause of peace, or 
whatever may have changed public opinion on 
this subject, will be found to = now saving our 
entire republic fifteen or twenty millions a year, 
and Massachusetts alone, a million or more; 
five times as much saved to a single state in one 
year, as the cause of peace has expended through- 
out all Christendom, in one-third of a century. 

“So much for the pecuniary proof of our suc- 
cess; and a much stronger argument of a moral 
nature might be adduced. If you deem these 
estimates too high, you may reduce them to the 
utmost point that your own views can demand 
or permit; and still the result will prove a de- 
gree of success in the cause of peace, far beyond 
what even its most sanguine friends have gene- 


rally claimed or suspected. 








HAYTI. 

Some sixteen hundred miles due south from 
this city, way the same distance eastward from 
Vera Cruz, and a little south of east of Cuba, 
stretches the island of Hayti, the second in size 
and importance of the West Indies, the first of 
any consequence discovered and colonized by 
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Columbus, and in climate and natural resources 
one of the most delightful and alluring portions 
of the earth. Its surface is mainly rugged, 
rising often into lofty mountains, though several 
spacious plains diversify it; but its hills are of 
exuberant fertility, even to their tops. Its soil 
is a deep, vegetable mold, resting on a shelly 
limestone. It is profusely watered by lakes, 
streams and rivers, four of the rivers being large 
and navigable, while its harbours are numerous 
and rarely surpassed. Its low lands are deadly 
to European constitutions, but not to African, 
while its hills are unsurpassed in salubrity. It 
embosoms mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Salt 
and Iron, none of which have been worked for 
many years. The Gold had become unproduc- 
tive before its working was abandoned, but may 
not be confined to the localities explored, while 
the other minerals named yet exist in profusion. 
A great part of the island is still covered with 
dense primitive forests of Mahogany, Logwood, 
Ironwood, Cedars, &c. Its rivers and bays yield 
an abundant supply of Turtle, Shellfish, &Xc. 
The island is 400 miles long, but will hardly 
average 100 wide, containing 29,500 square 
miles, or about the area of the five New England 
States, excluding Maine. It would abundantly 
subsist a population of five millions, and was 
estimated to contain one million, ignorant, sim- 
ple, easy-living, happy people, when Columbus 
discovered it; whom civilized rapacity and 
tyranny exterminated in the course of a very few 
years. As the colonists were now reduced to 
the desperate extremity of working for them- 
selves or stealing new labourers, they commenced 
the importation of slaves from Africa, and u- 
ally increased the number to more than half a 
million. Meantime the French had settled on 
one side of the island not possessed by the Span- 
iards, and each vied with the other in extorting 
the largest aggregate of products and wealth 
from the lash-extorted labour of their slaves. 
The result was of course a marvellous state of 
commercial prosperity,—that is, the producers 
having no pry, needing scarcely any fuel or 
clothing, and getting very little food, were ena- 
bled to turn off very large harvests of Sugar, 
Coffee, Cotton and Indigo, per annum. 
The great French Revolution wrought asignal 
change in French Hayti, and soon after, by sym- 
athy, in Spanish also. The French Convention 
ecreed the emancipation of the slaves; the 
planters hesitated to comply; and, even after 
the negroes had been admitted to the freedom 
guaranteed to them by law, attempted to reduce 
them again into slavery! The consequence was 
a bloody and desolating civil war, in which the 
whites were exterminated, or driven from the 
island. Bonaparte made a final effort to subju 
te the blacks, but the fine army he sent to 
Hayti under Leclere was destroyed by the blacks 
and the climate; and Hayti has ever since been 
practically independent, though her indepen- 
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A 
dence was not recognized by France til] 1899 
and then on condition of the payment by th, 
island to the (step) mother country, of & sum 
($30,000,000) which is entirely ‘beyond ‘the 
means of the former. Some part of it has becy 
paid ; the residue probably never will be. 

The Haytians are an indolent people. Their 
soil yields in abundance, and with very little }y. 
bour, the absolute necessaries of life; and their 
long apprenticeship to labour, under the disci. 
pline of the slave-driver’s lash, has not imbued 
them with any very vivid ideas of either the dig. 
nity or attractiveness of hard, steady work. 
Their fathers made a vast quantity of sugar for 
the benefit of their owners ; the present genera. 
tion choose to make but little, and pervert 4 
good share of that little into a very bad rum, 
which they are fools enough to like as well as 
white folks. We trust they will not always be 
so benighted. : 

Yet Hayti is by no means so’wretched and un. 
important as her studied depreciation by the op- 
pressors and defamers of the African race would 
represent her. That her people too generally 
love idleness and low sensual gratification js 
true; what else did their white masters’ exam. 
ple ever teach them ? 

Ignorant, indolent, and devoid of industry as 
they are, itis unfortunate, but scarcely surprising, 
that they have not been able to maintain domes- 
tic union nor republican liberty. Their form of 
government has oscillated from a republic to a 
monarchy, and is at present (that of the French 
part of the island) termed an Empire. The peo- 
ple of the part of the island anciently Spanish 
call themselves Dominicans, (from St. Domingo, 
the first settlement and capital,) and are now in- 
dependent of the French part, though they have 
been united in one republic. 

The trade of this country with Hayti, though 
far less than it has been and will be, is yet re- 
spectable, and is now increasing. And it is 
highly advantageous to us. We have the carry- 
ing both ways, and most of the profits. She 
sends us Coffee, Mahogany, &c., which we do not 
produce, and takes from us almost everything 
we can best afford to send her. She has not been 
accustomed to consume our fabrics extensively, 
but they have been tried of late by her people, 
and are growing in favour, supplanting the more 
showy but less desirable products of French and 
English looms. We have now before us @ mer- 
cantile letter from a leading house in Port-au- 
Prince to one in this city, from which we are 
permitted to make the following extract: 

“It is a fact, of which surely you are well 
aware, that American Dry Goods are taking 4 
great development in this country, and menace 
before long to conquer a complete supremacy 
over English manufactured cotton goods, by rea- 
son of the conditions of durability and perfection 
the former offer. ; 

“We import large quantities of American dry 








s from Boston, but your patterns offer some 
articles whieh not only cost igher in Boston, 
but are of superior quality with you. Therefore 
ge will receive, with much pleasure and interest, 
any patterns of new styles of goods, and any in- 
formation concerning that important branch of 
business that you shall be able to favour us 
with.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 





THE INWARD WITNESS. 


A few years after the Pilgrims landed on Ply- 
mouth Roek, a good minister who had been driv- 
on by persecution from not less than seven places 
in England, came over to this country. He 
abode a short time at Weymouth, and finally at 
Rehoboth—perhaps he was the first settler of this 
last named place, as the name was given it by 
him. He was accustomed to record the results 
of his personal examinations of the state of his 
heart. One of these entries has been preserved, 
which we find in a little volume entitled Anec- 
dotes of the Puritans, just published by Mr. Dodd 
of New York. 

“T find that I love God, and desire to'love him 
more. I find a desire to requite evil with good. 
I find that I am looking up to God to see him 
and his hand in all things. I find a greater fear 
of displeasing God than all the world. I find a 
love to such Christians as I never saw or received 
good from. I find a grief when I see the ecom- 
mands of God broken. I find a mourning when 
I do not find an assurance of God’s love. I find 
a willingness to give God the glory of all my 
abilities to do good. I find a joy in the com- 
pany and conversation of the godly. I find a 
on when I perceive it goes ill with Christians. 

find a constant love to secret duties. I find a 
bewailing of such sins as the world cannot ac- 
euse me of. I find I constantly choose suffering 
to avoid sin.” 

The man who ean truly say this of himself, is 
fitted for earth or heaven. There are test points 
in this record, very convenient for others to try 
themselves mr 2, Paper. 


FRUIT. 


In no way can delicious and yet luxurious food 
be so abundantly, cheaply and universally obtain- 
ed as in the cultivation of fruit. Howeverhilly, 
rugged, and rocky the land, although it refuse 
the plow and the scythe, there is scarcely an acre 
in our country which will not produce good fruit 
of some kind. The marsh, which bids defiance to 
cultivation without expensive drainage, yields 
whortleberries and cranberries, each highly va- 
luable in its way. The glen and mountain-side 
may easily be made prolific in the cherry, peach, 
pear, and apple: and on the more favored por- 
tions of the soil, where wheat, corn, and 
are easily and abundantly produced, will fruit 
repay the room and labour in a rich reward. It 
is believed that a good fruit tree will yield more 
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real market and nutritive value than any other 
crop that ean be procured from the same soil. 
No labour of the farmer, and no use of the soil, 
pays more abundantly than when applied to the 
culture of good fruit. Asa tree of choice fruit 
covers no more land than a poor one, it is of the 
first importance to make the best selections, and 
render the most faithful attention to its full de- 
velopment. Man does not use one half the 
quantity of fruit that he should do as an article 
of food. Thousands of farmers live mainly on 
salt beef, pork, and fish, who might have the 
luscious luxury of fruit at every meal, every 
month in the year. Besides, man is adapted in 
his nature to subsist principally on a vegetable 
and fruit diet, and would be far more healthy, 
happy, and long-lived for so doing. As an ar- 
ticle of general food, fruit in its vast varieties is 
without a parallel. Our friends at a distance from 
cities, will find it a source of profit, as rail-roads 
now bring them so near the market as to enable 
them to compete with farmers in the suburbs of 
cities. We have felt keen regret in travelling 
in different portions of the country to see so lit- 
tle attention paid to the subject of good fruit; 
and have been still more pained to see orchard 
forests of miserable, sour, nurly apples, only fit 
for vinegar. Let fire wood be made of such mise- 
rable trees, or use them on which to graft stocks 
of choice fruit. 

The Spaniards havea maxim, that a man is un- 
grateful to the past geueration that planted the tree 
from which he eats; and deals unjustly with 
the next generation, unless he plants the seed of 
that fruit that it may furnish food for those who 
come after him. Thus when ason of Spain eats 
a peach or pear by the road side, wherever he is, 
he digs with his foot in the ground and covers 
the pit or the core. Consequently, all over Spain, 
by the road side and elsewhere, fruit in great 
abundance tempts the taste, and is ever free. 
This is an easily wrought charity, and an evi- 
dence of a noble soul. Let this practice be im- 
itated in our own country, and the weary wan- 
derer will be blest, and bless the hand and the 
charity that ministered to his comfort and joy. 
We are bound to leave the world as or 
better than we found it, and he is a selfish churl 
who basks under the shadow, and eats the fruit 
of trees which other hands have planted, if he 
will not also plant trees which shall yield fruit 
to coming generations. 

Who planted the elms of Boston Common, 
and of New Haven, which are so justly eclebra- 
ted? Surely not the present generation. Let 
fruit trees be in like manner bequeathed, that 
unborn generations may be grateful to this. 

THE PEAR.—The pear is undeniably the favor- 
ite fruit of modern times. In the wild state it 
is one of the most austere of all fruits. The 
really delicious qualities of this fruit were not 
tciaed until about the seventeenth century ; 
and within the last sixty years thepear, subject- 
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ed to constant reproduction from seed by Vanjly be acquired at all. And there ideas 
Mons and his followers, and to crossing by Mr. | whom children more naturally and confidingly look 
Knight and other English cultivators, appears | for instruction and guidance, in the adoption of 


to have reached the summit of perfection in beau- | their early opinions and principles, than to the; 
ty, duration and flavor. The pear is not a parents. ae 


native of North America, but was introduced It was a true remark of an ancient poct, that one 


from the other continent. The tree is more wh in the ; 
hardy and long-lived than that of the apple. | ¥"° “D8e8°s 1» the instraction of others, is very 
likely to improve himself; and this is probably jn 


Mr. Rose mentions several which are known to ; 
be more than four hundred years old. One of | ®° instance more emphatically true than when the 
effort is made under a proper sense of human frail. 


the most remarkable pear trees in this country 
isnear Vincennes, Illinois, which is but about | ty, to lead children in the ways of religion and 
truth. 


forty years old, over three feet in diameter at 

one foot above the ground, and which, in 1834,| One important part in the mission of the precur- 

yielded 184 bushels, and is always enormously | sor of the Messiah, as described by the prophet and 
by the angel, was to turn the hearts of the fathers 


productive. 
More than seven hundred varieties of the pear | t, the children ; thus clearly intimating that one 
of the early fruits of religious concern would be a 


have been proved in the Horticultural Society’s 
= oe ae . — ae solicitude for the advancement of the rising gene. 
? ’ ration in piety and virtue; and such solicitude, 
when brovght into action, has a powerful tendency 


first rate quality —Am. Phren, Journal. 
to turn the hearts of the children to the fathers, 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just. 
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By the London and British Friends of the cur- 
rent month we are informed that Thomas Arnott 
held a public meeting with the inhabitants of Tot- 
tenham, on the 23d ult., and on the 24th attended 
the Quarterly Meeting of London: that John and 
Elizabeth Meader have been engaged during the 
last month in visiting the meetings within the com- 
pass of Pontefract Monthly Meeting. They were at 
Ackworth on the 19th, and at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at York on the 25th ult. Hannah Rhoads, 
and her companion, Elizabeth Pierson, have visited 
Bradford and a number of other meetings in York- 
shire. They subsequently proceeded to Lancashire, 
and attended Marsden Monthly Meeting on the 
5th, and were at Liverpool on the 25th ult. 











We willingly give place this week to an epistle 
addressed in the year 1818 by the Yearly Meeting 
of London, to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
in Great Britain and Ireland, a copy of which was 
transmitted to the Editor by a Friend in Canada. 

Though more than thirty years of ever moving 
time have glided silently away since that epistle 
was issued, the advices which it contained have 
lost none of their importance or truth. It is true 
that the children and youth, who were the special 
objects of solicitude when that epistle was sent into 
the world, have all changed their position, and 
are either gone to the house appointed for all living, 
or advanced into the middle period of life, and 
many of them placed in the responsible station of 
parents themselves. And it must be a serious re- 
flection to the surviving parents of that day, that 
their parental duties in the religious education of 
their children, if then neglected or superseded by 
less important objects, cannot now be fulfilled. The 
errors and omissions of that day cannot now 
be retrieved. The hand writing on the wall must 
remain, unless washed away by divine mercy. And 
considerations of this character may well stimulate 
those who still hold the parental relation over a 
class in the morning of life, to use all diligence, not 
only to provide for the physical comfort and men- 
tal improvement of their interesting charge, but to 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. There are many things which it is im- 
portant for children to learn, but which if not ac- 
quired during the plastic period of youth, will hard- 





Drep,—On the 9th of Seventh month last, near 
Plainfield, Hendricks, Co., Ia., of consumption, 
ExizaBeTH Jonnson, in the 19th year of her age— 
a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


—, At his residence, in the same neighbour- 
hood, and a member of the same meeting, on the 
12th of Ninth month last, Witt1am New 1s, in the 
4ist year of his age. He was exemplary in the 
relation of husband, father and friend—in his quiet, 
unostentatious walk through life, and in the un- 
complaining patience, fortitude and filial trust with 
which, through a suffering decline, he submitted to 
the Divine disposal. mat 

——, At her residence, in the same vicinity, 00 
the 3d of Eighth month last, Anna, relict of the 
late Samuel Owen, in the 74th year of her age—for 
many years a valuable elder of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, At his residence in Rush Co., Ia., on the 
7th inst., Wintiam BuTier, an esteemed member 
of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, in the 8ist 
year of his age. From his youth he manifested 4 
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or the best interests of society, and was 
Saaet i the attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline. By example and precept he 
bore a testimony against the vain and extravagant 
fashions of the world, and was careful to place a 
due restraint upon his large family, in these par- 
ticulars. 

Diep, At his residence in A]bion, Kennebeck Co., 
Maine, on the 16th of Sixth month last, in the 82d 
year of his age, Mrcasau Meapver, a member of 
Unity Monthly Meeting. He was favored to live 
in peace with all, and, we trust, through mercy, 
has entered into his rest. 


_—, At the same place, on the 12th of Eleventh 
month last, Hannan, widow of Nathaniel Owen, a 
minister, aged about 75 years. During her sick- 
ness she seemed alive to her situation, and was en- 

in doing what she found to do, evidencing 
to those around her that the fearof death was taken 
away, and that her hope was in the mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


—-, In Vassalboro, Maine, on the 22d ult., 
Saran C., wife of William H. Hobbey, a member 
of Unity Monthly Meeting, in the 25th year of her 
age. Her last illness was short, attended at times 
with great bodily suffering; yet she often gave 
consoling evidence that her spirit was in unison 
with her Heavenly Father; remarking that she 
loved her Saviour, and he loved her. 


—, At his residence, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
the 27th ult., Toomas Extison, an esteemed minis- 
ter of Oswego Monthly Meeting, in the 87th year 
of hisage. In the removal of our beloved friend, 
we believe a faithful standard bearer and an ex- 
emplary Christian has been called from works to 
rewards. 


—-, At his residence near Spiceland, Henry 
Co., [a., on the 31st of Tenth month last, after a 
severe illness of three weeks, Tuomas S. Txas, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, and for many years an es- 
teemed member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 
He wasa man of great benevolence—active in pro- 
moting the best interests of the coloured race— 
giving particular encouragement to the education 
of those among us, and discouraging Friends from 
using slave-grown produce, as inconsistent with a 
faithful testimony against the unrighteous system 
of Slavery. 

——, At the residence of her son Samuel Jones, 
near Waynesville, Ohio, on the 12th of Tenth mo. 
last, after a short but severe illness, Exizapern, 
relict of Daniel Jones, in the 65th year of her age. 
She was enabled cheerfully to resign all, and to 
endure her bodily sufferings without murmuring; 
and often expressed that she felt nothing in her 
wh, Her friends rejoice in the evidence afforded 
of her final acceptance through the merits and 
mercy of her Redeemer. 

——, Of congestive fever, after a painful illness of 
eleven days, on the morning of 2d of Ninth month 

, at the residence of his brother Aaron Hollo- 
Way, near Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Davip 
oLLoway, a valuable elder of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting, in the 49th year of his age. He 
n for several days previous to his confine- 

ment, acceptably engaged in accompanying some 
ministering Friends from Canada West, when he 
pos tober ill, and was unable to reach his own 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
A vacancy in the Mathematical Department of 


this Institution will occur at the close of the Winter 
Term, in the Fourth month next, in consequence 
of the resignation of the present Teacher. Appli- 
cations for the station may be addressed to shor 
of the undernamed Managers, by whom the ne- 
ceasary information will be givert. 
Tuomas Kimber, 
Jostan Tatum, 
No. 50 N, 4th St. 
ALFRED Copr, 
Walnut St. Wharf, 
Cuaries YARNALL, 
39 High St. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1851. 





An Epistle on the subject of religious care over 
Children. From the Yearly Meeting of 
_ Friends held in London, by Adjournments, 
from the 20th, to the 30th inclusive, of the 
5th mo., 1818. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Dear Frrenps,—A fear having prevailed in 
this Meeting, that the minds of many of the 
children of Friends, are suffered to remain in a 
state of much ignorance respecting the great 
truths of the Christian religion; and this fear 
being confirmed by information, now received, of 
their too frequent want of almost any instruc- 
tion, when first introduced to our public schools, 
we feel it our duty to express the desire which 
dwells on our minds, that the attention of parents 
and others amongst us who have the care of chil- 
dren may be more and more directed to training 
them up “ in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

Parents as they watch the opening capa- 
cities of their beloved offspring, may instil into 
them, during their very early years (a period 
when prejudice and worldly temptations present 
but little obstruction to the work,) the first prin- 
ciples of religion. Itis their indispensable duty 
to seek opportunities for this purpose ; that they 
may impress upon their children the fear and 
the love of God ; and point their early affections 
to the blessed Jesus, who laid down his life for 
them, and has in a peculiar manner, called them 
unto himself—*“ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 

A highly important means for promoting 
these objects, is instruction in the holy Scrip- 
tures. No study is more interesting to chil- 
dren when it is judiciously presented to their 
attention. It is a pleasant and most useful em- 

loyment to store their tender minds with aknow- 
edge of those sacred histories which so beautiful- 
ly display the wisdom and love of God; to make 
on acquainted with the types and prophecies 
which represented before-hand the coming and 
character of Christ; and to point out to them 
those essential truths which were fully brought 
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to light by the gospel. In the course of such in- ; SAILING IN THE AIR—HISTORY OF AERON aeeae 
struction, their minds ought to be directed to 8. 


(Coneluded from page 204.) 
those parts of Scripture which elucidate our pecu-| M. Charles and the two Messrs. Roberts no 
liar religious testimonies. Thus, as they advance | resolved to undertake an arial excursion in . 
in life, they will know on what grounds their pro- | balloon of this description. With this view the 
fession rests. An increasing attachment to that | Messrs. Roberts formed one of silk, varnished 
profession will also be promoted in them by | with gum elastic, of a spherical shape, 27 feot 
their being led to peruse the history of our Soci-| in diameter, with a car suspended from jt } 
ety, and especially the interesting lives of our | several cords, which were fastened to a net fom 
early predecessors. over the upper part of the balloon. To prevent 

As Friends are thus concerned to commu-| the danger which might arise from the expansion 
nicate to their tender charge a knowledge of| of the gas under a diminished pressure of the 
Christian Truth, we believe that they will them-| atmosphere in the higher regions, the balloon 
selves often derive instruction as well as comfort | was furnished with a valve, to permit the free 
from the work. In prosecuting this work, how-| discharge of gas, as occasion might require. 
ever, let us always rememember that we cannot, | The hydrogen gas with which it was filled was 54 
of ourselves produce religion in the mind; and | times lighter than the common air, and the filling 
that the /etter is of value to us, only as it intro-| lasted several days. On December 17, 1783, M. 
duces to the spirit. Charles and one of the Roberts made their as. 

On this principle, we must make it our| cent from the garden of the Tuilleries, and rose 
chief object to direct the early and constant | to the height of 6000 feet. After a voyage of 
attention of our offspring to the Spirit of Christ|an hour and three-quarters, they descended at 
within them, from which alone can spring the | Nesle, a distance of 27 miles from the place of 
fruits of righteousness : we must wait upon that | their departure. On their descent, M. Roberts 
Spirit ourselves, for ability to perform our| having left the car, which lightened the vessel 
parental duties; and we must seek the Lord, | about 130 pounds, M. Charles reascended, and 
in prayer, for his blessing upon all our efforts. | in twenty minutes mounted with great rapidity 
And let it be your concern, dear friends, to fix | to the height of 9000 feet. When he left the 
in your children also, the habit of prayer: teach | earth, the thermometer stood at 47 degrees, but, 
them, that of themselves they can do nothing; | in the space of ten minutes, it fell 21 degrees. 
letthem be accustomed, in early life, to religious | On making this great and sudden transition into 
retirement ; and tenderly advise them to lift up | an atmosphere so intensely cold, he felt as if his 
their hearts, morning by morning, and evening | blood had been freezing, and experienced a se- 
by evening, to the Author of all their mercies. | yere pain in the right ear and jaw. He passed 
Thus they will experience preservation, and as| through different currents of air, and, in the 
they increase in stature, will increase also in| higher regions, the expansion of the gas was so 
favour with God and man. great, that the balloon must have burst, had he 

Finally, may you be encouraged, above every | not speedily opened the valve, and allowed part 
thing, to set before them, in your own con-| of the gas to escape. After having risen to the 
duct, a truly Christian coals Let them 


behold, in your pure conversation and humble 
deportment, the true beauty of holiness; and 
let the sweetness of your spirit, and the gentle- 
ness of your demeanour, be a means of leading 
_ “to prefer Jerusalem above their chief 
oy.” 
As Friends of all classes become more com- 
— alive to the duty of promoting, as we 
ave now recommended, the religious education 
of their beloved children, we fully believe that, 
through divine grace, the good fruit will be con- 
spicuous, and that very many will be raised 
up from amongst us, to glorify the God of their 
fathers. 
We are, with love, your Friends and Brethren. 
Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, by 
WILLiAM DILLworTtH CREWDSON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 










































height of 10,500 feet, he descended, about 
three wiles from the place where M. Roberts 
stepped out of the car. 

i ean Pierre Blanchard, a Frenchman, who had 
long exerted his ingenuity, but with little sue- 
cess, in attempting to perfect a mechanical con- 
trivance by which he might be enabled to fly, 
was the next to prepare a balloon upon the hy- 
drogen-gas principle. It was 27 fect in diameter. 
He ascended from Paris, March 2d, 1784, ac- 
companied by a Benedictine friar. After rising 0 
the height of 15 feet, the balloon was precipita 
ted to the ground with a violent shock, which 
so frightened the friar, that he would not again 
leave terra firma. M. Blanchard re-ascended 
alone, and, in his ascent, he passed through va- 
rious currents of air, as aeronauts generally do. 
He rose to the height of 9600 feet, where he 
suffered from extreme cold, and was oppress 
with drowsiness. Asa means of directing his 
course, he had attached to the car an apres 
consisting of a rudder and two wings, but foun 
that they had little or no controlling power over 
the balloon. He continued his voyage for 92 





Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to 


him whose whole employment is to watch its 
flight.—Johnson. 
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the sea-shore, about four miles from Boulogne. 
This was the first fatal accident which took place 
in balloon navigation, though several hundred 
ascensions had by this time been made. 

In the early practice of aerial voyages, the 
chief danger apprehended was from accidental 
and rapid descents. ‘To countervail this danger, 
and enable the adventurer, in cases of alarm, to 
desert his balloon, and descend to the ground 
uninjured, Blanchard invented the parachute, or 
guard for falling, as the word signifies in French, 
an apparatus very much resembling an umbrella, 
but of much larger dimensions. ‘The design is 
to break the fall ; and, to effect this, it is neces- 
sary that the parachute present a surface suffi- 
ciently large to experience from the air such re- 
sistance as will cause it to descend with a veloci- 
ty not exceeding that with which a person can 
fall to the ground unhurt. During an aerial ex- 
eursion which Blanchard took from Lisle in 
August, 1785, when he traversed a distance of 
not less than 300 miles, he dropped a parachute 
with a basket fastened to it, containing a dog, 
from a great elevation, and it fell gently through 
the air, letting down the animal to the ground 
in safety. The practice and management of the 
parachute were subsequently carried much fare 
ther by other aeronauts, and particularly by M. 
Garnerin, an ingenious and spirited Frenchman, 
who, during the course of his numerous ascents, 
repeatedly descended from the region of the 
clouds with that very slender machine. On 
one occasion, however, he suffered considerable 
injury in his descent. The stays of the para- 
chute having unfortunately given way, its pro- 
per balance was disturbed, and on reaching the 
ground it struck against it with such violence, 
as to throw him on his face, by which he re- 
ceived some severe cuts. To let down a man of 
ordinary size from any height, a parachute of a 
hemispherical form, twenty-five feet in diameter, 
is required. But although the construction of a 
parachute is very simple, and the resistance it 
will meet with from the air in its descent, its 
size and load being given, can be exactly deter- 
mined on scientific principles, few have ventur- 
ed to try it; which may be owing partly to ig- 
norance, or inattention to the scientifie princi- 
ples by which‘ it is governed, and partly to a 
growing opinion among acronauts, that it is un- 
la i necessary, the balloon itself, in case of its burst- 
te the rising and falling of the whole machine. | ing, formed a parachute ; as Mr. Wise, the cele- 
This promised to unite the advantages of both | brated American aeronaut, experienced on two 
kinds of balloons, but it unhappily terminated | different occasions, as he narrates in his interest- 
in the melancholy death of the two adventurers. ing work on Aeronautics, lately published at 
They ascended from Boulogne, on the Lith of Philadelphia—a work to which we have been 
June, 1785, but searcly had a quarterof an hour | mainly indebted in drawing up this article. 
elapsed from the time of their ascent, when, at} In the early part of the French revolutionary 
the height of 8000 feet, the whole machine was | war, the savants of France, ambitious of bring- 
discovered to be in flames. Its scattered frag- | ing to the aid of the Republic all the resources 
ments, with the mangled bodies of the unfortu- | of science,strongly recommended the introduction 
hate aeronauts, who were probably killed by the | of balloons, as an effectual means of reconnoi- 
explosion of the hydrogen gas, were found near tering the armies of their enemies. From the ad- 
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hour and a quarter, when he descended in 


































ty. 
oie the course of the year subsequent to 
the Montgolfiers’ discovery, several experiments 
on the ascending ‘power of balloons had been 
made in England ; but the first person who there 
yentured on an aerial voyage was Vincent Lu- 
nardi, an Italian, who ascended from London, 
September 21,1784. In the succeeding year, 
he gratified the inhabitants of Glasgow and Ed- 
inburg with the spectacle of an aerial ex- 
eursion, which they had never witnessed be- 
fore. 

The first aerial voyage across the sea was 
made by M. Blanchard in company with Dr. 
Jeffries, an American physician, who was then 
residing in England. On the 7th January, 
1785, a beautiful frosty winter day, they ascend- 
ed about one o’clock from the cliff of Dover, 
with the design of crossing the Channel between 
England and France, a distance of about twenty- 
three miles, and, at great personal risk, accom- 
plished their purpose in two hours and a half. 
The balloon at first rose slowly and majesti- 
cally in the air, but it soon began to de- 
send, and before they had crossed the Channel, 
they were obliged to reduce the weight by throw- 
ing out all their ballast, several books, their ap- 
paratus, cords, grapples, bottles, and were even 
proceeding to cast their clothes into the sea, 
when the balloon, which had then nearly reach- 
ed the French coast began to ascend, and rose to 
a considerable height, relieving them from the 
necessity of dispensing with much of their ap- 
parel. They landed in safety at the edge of the 
forest of Guiennes, not far beyond Calais, and 
were treated by the magistrates of that town 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality. M. 
Blanchard had the honour of being presented 
with 12,000 livres by the King of France. 
Emboldened by this daring feat, Pialtre de Ro- 
tier, already mentioned, and M. Romain, pre- 
pared to pay back the complimentof M. Blanch- 
ard and Dr. Jeffries, by crossing the Channel 
from France to England. To avoid the diffieul- 
ty of keeping up the balloon, which had per- 
plexed and endangered Blanchard and his com- 
panion during nearly their whole course, Rozier 
had recourse to the expedient of placing under- 
neath the hydrogen balloon a fire balloon of 
smaller dimensions, which was intended to rega- 
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vantages it seemed to promise, the recommenda- 
tion was instantly acted on by the government, 
which established an acronautic school at Meu- 
don, near Paris. The management of the insti- 
tution, which was conducted with systematic 
precision, and concealed with the utmost care 
from the allied powers, was committed to the 
most eminent philosophers of Paris. Gyton 
Morveau, a ebikenad French chemist, and M. 
Contel, superintended the operations. Fifty 
military students were admitted for training. 
A practicing balloon of thirty-two feet in diame- 
ter was constructed, of the most durable mate- 
rials, and inflated with hydrogen gas. It was 
kept constantly full, so as to be at all times rea- 
dy for exercise; and to make it stationary at 
any given altitude, it was attached to windlass 
machinery. Balloons were speedily prepared 
by M. Contel for the different branches of the 
French army; the Eatreprenant for the army of 
the north, the Cedeste for that of the Sambre and 
Meuse, the Hercule for that of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and the Jntrepide for the memorable 
army of Egypt. The victory which the French 
achieved over the Austrians, on the plains of 
Fleuris in June, 1794, is ascribed to the obser- 
vations made by twoof their aeronauts. Imme- 
diately before the battle, M. Contel and an ad- 
jutant-general ascended twice in the war-balloon 
Entreprenant, to reconnoitre the Austrian army, 
and though, during their second aerial recon- 
naissance they were discovered by the enemy, 
who sent up after them a brisk cannonade, they 
quickly rose above the reach of danger, and, 
on descending, communicated such information 
to their general, as enabled him to gain a 
speedy and decisive victory over the Austri- 
ans. 

The balloon was also at an early period taken 
advantage of for making scientific experiments 
in the elevated regions of the atmosphere. With 
the view of ascertaining the force of magnetic 
attraction, and of examining the electrical pro- 
perties and constitution of the atmosphere at 
great elevations, two young, enthusiastic French 
philosophers, MM. Biot and Gay Lussac, propos- 
ed to make an ascent. These gentlemen, who 
had studied together at the Polytechnic School 
of Paris, and the latter of whom had especially 
devoted himself to the study of chemistry, and 
its application to the arts, while both were deep- 
ly versed in mathematical science, were well 
qualified for the undertaking; and they were 
warmly patronized by the government, which 
immediately placed at their command the Jn- 
trepide, that had returned with the French 
army from Egypt to Paris, after the capitulation 
of Cairo. M. Contel, who had constructed the 
balloon, was ordered to refit it, under their di- 
rection, at the publicexpense. Having furnish- 
ed themselves with the philosophical instruments 
necessary for their experiments—with barome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, compasses, dip- 


a 


ping needles, metallic wires, an electrophorus, 4 
voltaic pile, and with some frogs, Insects, ind 
birds—they ascended, at ten o'clock, on the 
morning of August 23, 1804, from the garden 
of the Repository of Models.” On rising 599 
English feet, they commenced their observations. 
The magnetic needle was attracted as usual by 
iron, but it was impossible for them at this time 
to determine with accuracy its rate of oscillation 
owing to a slow rotary motion with which the 
balloon was affected. The voltaic pile exhibited 
all its ordinary effects, giving its peculiar cop. 
peras taste, exciting the nervous system, and 
causing the decomposition of water. At the 
elevation of 8,600 feet the animals which they 
carried with them appeared to suffer from the 
rarity of the air. The philosophers had their 
pulses much accelerated, but they experienced 
no difficulty in breathing, nor any inconvenience 
whatever. Their highest elevation was 13,00) 
feet ; and the result of their experiments at this 
distance from the earth was, that the force of 
magnetic attraction had not sensibly diminished, 
and that there is an increase of electricity in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

In compliance with the request of several 
philosophers of Paris, who were anxious that 
the same observations should be repeated at the 
greatest height that could be reached, Gay Lus- 
sac alone made a second ascent, on the morning 
of September 15, 1804, from the garden of the 
Repository of Models, and rose, by a gradual as- 
cent, to a great elevation. He continued to take 
observations at short intervals of the state of 
the barometer, the thermometer, and the _hy- 
grometer, of which he has given a tabular view, 
but he unfortunately neglected to mark the time 
at which they were made—a point of material 
importance, for the results would of course be 
modified by the progress of the day; and it 
would have added to their value, had these ob- 
servations been compared with similar ones made 
at the same time at the observatory. During the 
ascent of the balloon, the hygrometer was vari- 
able, but obviously marked an increase of dry- 
ness; the thermometer indicated a decrease 1 
the heat of the atmosphere, but the decrease 1s 
not uniform, the ratio being higher in the ele- 
vated regions than in the lower, which are heat- 
ed from the’carth; and it was found, by not 
fewer than fifteen trials at different altitudes, 
that the oscillations of a finely-suspended needle, 
varied very little from its oscillations on the sur- 
face of the earth. At the height of 21,460 feet 
Lussac admitted the air into one of his exhaus- 
ted flasks, and, at the height of 21,790 fect, he 
filled the other. He continued to rise, till he 
was 22,912 feet above Paris, or 23,040 feet— 
that is upward of four miles and a quarter— 
above the level of the sea, the utmost limit of his 
ascent, an elevation not much below the — 
of Nevado de Sorato, the highest mountain 0 
America, and the loftiest peak of the Himalaya 
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the parents of a slovenly, rude, careless child 
discover its faultiness, they should candidly con- 
sider whether they have not set the example of 
carelessness. And they should further consider 
that there is not much probability that they will 
reform the child, till they have reformed them- 
selves. Whenever your son slams the door, 
or leaves it open after him when he should shut 
it; whenever he comes to table with unbrushed 
hair and soiled hands; whenever his books or 
playthings are scattered in utter confusion, and 
the like, it is something like prima facie evidence 
that the parents’ habits of neatness and order 
are none of the best. 

3. Manifest hesitancy and visible reluctance 
in a child when required by the parent to do any 
ordinary and not unpleasant duty, is an indica- 
tion that there is something lax, vacillating, and 
unsteady in the parental management. It indi- 
cates that the parents, one or both, have fail d 
to make the impression that their will is the 
child’s law, and must be obeyed with unquestion- 
ing and unhesitating alacrity ; this defect is vital 
and alarming. And where parental authority is 
properly asserted, it will not be habitually trifled 
with. If the children of a family show that 
they habitually feel that they may or may not 
obey, as suits their own convenience, it shows 
conclusively that that family is in ruins, and 
that the parents themselves have overthrown it. 
— Sunday School Journal. 


apapessiaiinascipaer cia paiapaapui 
- acta the highest mountains in the world, and 
ee aad’ t which any mortal had ever 
soared before. One can not but admire the in- 
trepid coolness with which Lussac performed his 
experiments at this enormous elevation, conduct- 
ing his operations with the same composure and 

recision as if he had been seated in his own par- 
lor in Paris. Though warmly clad, he now began 
to suffer from the excessive cold, his pulse was 
quickened, he was oppressed by difficulty in 
breathing, and his throat became parched from 
inhaling the dry, attenuated air—for the air 
was now more than twice as thin as ordinary, the 
barometer having sunk to 12 95 inches—so that 
he could hardly swallow a morsel of bread. He 
alighted safely, at a quarter before four o'clock, 
afternoon, near the hamlet of St Gourgan, about 
sixteen miles from Rouen. On reaching Paris, 
he hastened to the laboratory of the Polytechnic 
School to analyse the air he had brought down 
in his flasks from the higher regions ; and, by a 
very delicate analysis, it was found to contain 
exactly the same proportions as the air on the 
surface of the earth, every 1000 parts holding 
915 of oxygen, confirming the identity of the 
atmosphere in all situations. The ascents of 
these two philosophers are memorable, as the 
first which were made for purely scientific pur- 
poses. Am. Phrenological Journal, 

































INDICATIONS. 





1. Noisy, boisterous manners in children, very 
commonly indicate the want of a quiet, soft man- 
ner in one or both parents. Most children are 
naturally somewhat timid and retiring before 
their elders and superiors, and seldom throw off 
this habit until taught by example, or compelled 
by the noise around them, to become noisy in 
order to be heard. Persons talking in a rail- 
car or in a mill, insensibly talk loud in order to 
be heard, and on the same principle children of 
noisy parents have to raise their voices toa high 
key, or they could not make others hear. You 
may take almost any child, and by talking to 
him, and in his presence, in low, gentle tones, 
for a short time, his own voice will, by a sort of 
sympathy, fall as low as yours. Some parents 
wonder what makes their children so rude 
and noisy. Our word for it, in nine cases out 
of ten, the cause is in the parents themselves. 

2. Careless, slovenly habits in children, are 
generally indicative of want of order, system, 
or tidiness in one or both parents. The care- 
lessness, however, may have reference to differ- 
ent things from those in which the parent is faul- 
ty; as for instance, the parent may have no order 
or system in his business, while the son shall 
exhibit similar disorder in his dress, in the care 
of his person and of things belonging to him ; 
but the generic fault is the same in both, and 
the characteristic of the son is derived from the 
father or mother as the case may be. Whenever 


INDIAN CORN. 


Rice is probably the chief article of susten- 
ance of the larger number of human beings ; 
Wheat of the next class in number; but the 
grain that ought to be most cultivated and re- 
lied on is our Maize or Indian Corn. Its pro- 
duction demands labor and care, but the grow- 
ing plant can hardly be surpassed in luxuriance 
or beauty, and we know nothing else above- 
ground—certainly no grain—of which so large 
an amount of food can be annually obtained 
from a well cultivated acre. It is far more reli- 
able for a good yield than Wheat, and the insects 
which assail it are more within the reach of man’s 
exterminating warfare. It grows rankly and 
matures seasonably over two-thirds of the earth’s 
habitable surface, and under thorough cultiva- 
tion, will yield one hundred bushels or two and a 
half tons of highly nutritious grain to the acre, 
beside a large amount of fodder for cattle; or, 
sowed properly and cut green, as many as 12 
tons to the acre of the best food for cattle have 
been obtained. The world hears enough of our 
Cotton-crop, and any worm, or blight, or drought 
or premature frost affecting it, is telegraphed 
and trumpeted all over the civilized world; po- 
litical orators and mercantile writers talk as 
though the world existed by the grace of Cot- 
ton, whereas our Corn crop is worth three of our 
cotton, any year of our lives. But our corn is 
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mainly consumed at home, while oar Cotton in 
good part goes abroad, and this belittles the im- 
vortance of the former and magnifies that of the 
atter. 

There is a stupid prejudice throughout the 
Free States against the use of Corn as an ar- 
ticle of human food, which seenis to be based 


on a presumption that it is a coarse and home- 
ly grain, designed for hogs and cattle. In the 


South, this prejudice is unknown, and Corn 


bread of various kinds; and other preparations 


of this grain are constantly provided and freely 


used in every household, from highest to low- 


est. Much of this prejudice is simply absurd, 


but it has some foundation in the current ig- 
norance with regard to the preparation and 
preservation of the flour of Corn. The plant 
has been known to the civilized world for 


comparatively few ages, and is not yet fully 
understood nor fairly treated by the great 
majority even of our own people; while in 
Europe it has had no chance at all. The 
farina of Corn is among the sweetest and most 


delicate of any which the earth produces, if 


properly cured. But the ripe grain contains 
moisture and the flour readily absorbs more, 
and in consequence a good part of that con- 
sumed in this country, with nearly all that is 
sent abroad, is in the first place very imper- 
fectly prepared, and then dampened, heated, 


soured, or rendered musty. This is no fault of 


the grain, but of the wretched methods current 
of curing, grinding packing and transporting it. 
On account of these, British and Irish papers 
speak disparagingly of the taste of Corn bread, 
without the remotest idea of what that taste 
rightfully is.—Lxchange Paper. 





THE OVERLAND EMIGRATION. 


A letter dated “Emigrant Road, west termi- 
nation of the Desert, Sept. 28th,” says :—“I 
have just returned to this post, from a ten days’ 
journey, up Humboldt river, during which time 
I have witnessed almost every degree of human 
suffering; from, half-starved women and chil- 
dren, toiling along on foot through the deep 
sands, to the poor sick man dying in the scorch- 
ing sun, by the road-side, without an acquain- 
tance or friend to give him a cup of water. I 
have heard of other cases where men were found 
wrapped in blankets or wagon sheets, where they 
had given up, lain down and died, far from wife, 
mother or friends at home, fortunate, perhaps, 
that their fate may never be known. I have 
divided my own scanty allowance of provisions, 
for my backward journey, with some who were 
so weak that they would reel as they walked, 
who would weep like children, and thank me with 
as much heart-felt gratitude as the criminal who 
had been reprieved from an ignominious death. 
These are times to try men’s souls. 

“ A large portion of the emigration have gone 








to Oregon, and many have sto at &; 
There are yet on the road to Goitomis Sham . 
one and two thousand persons, among them a 
bably one hundred families, who are ceattane 
along a distance, between three and fiye Seas 
miles from the settlements, without teams : 
visions, and many without clothing. Three 
ago the snow fell four inches deep on the moy 
tains. Should the wet season set in by the Lt 
of October, the snow may fall five feet doc ‘ 
the course of a day and night, in which oa I 
fear many must perish, as there is not a suf. 
ciency of provisions on this side of the moup. 
tains to sustain five hundred people 
days ”? 

It is estimated that 5,000 men, women and 
children have perished on their journey to (‘jj 
fornia, overland. 


’ pro- 
da ys 


for twenty 





FARMERS’ ICE HOUSES. 


A correspondent of the Massachusetts Ploy}. 
man, says:—At the first time I commenced 
using ice, it cost me more than thirty: dollars per 
year, and I had not half the benefit in the ys 
of it that I now have, at the cost of three or four 
dollars per annum. I have ‘tried various ways 
to keep ice, and have come to the conclusian, 
that in every neighborhood there should be an 
ice house of sufficient capacity to contain, and 
keep ice for the whole neighborhood ; this should 
be built as near to where the ice is made as eon- 
venience will admit, and if there is no natural 
pond in the district it will be a very easy matter 
to make an artificial one, as a cake of ice four 
rods square, of usual thickness, if well secured, 
would supply a large neighborhood of farmers; 
and as soon as the ice is of sufficient thickness, 
it should be secured, for the first made ice is 
of twice the value that late made is; it keeps 
better, splits better, and is better in every re- 
spect. 

And now for a box to keep it in after it is 
taken from the ice house ; this is the grand point; 
some persons have ice chests that cost almost as 
much as my first ice cellar did, and just about 
as convenient. This cost more than a hundred 
dollars, and was very inconvenient. The box 
which I have used for the past six years is made 
of common inch and a quarter pine boards, and 
cost two and a half dollars, is about four and 4 
half feet long, and three and a half feet deep; 
this stands through the hot season, as near the 
cellar stairs as it can be conveniently set; into 
this about once in sixteen days, I put as much 
ice as can be conveniently stowed, and have room 
at the top to set such things as we wish to keep 
as cold as ice. A firkin of corned meat in one 
corner, a box of butter, fresh meat, fish, anything 
we think proper. A sharp hatchet is always 
here, and the way our folks, men and women, 
use it, would make some of the Californians open 
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their eyes on a hot day. And now for the ex- 

of all these conveniences,—from three to 

four dollars per annum and the ice man is well 

id, provided his ice house is well located, and 
his ice well taken care of. 





THE SLAVE LAWS OF ALABAMA. 


A recent decision of Chancellor Mason, of 
Alabama, has established the rights of slaves to 
the benefits of the writ of habeas carpus, upon 
the petition of a free white person. The object 
and extent of the writ is to release them from 
any illegal confinement in which they may be 
held. ‘This decision is based mainly upon the 
construction that the term “‘person”’ in the bill 
of rights, and the constitution, embraces slaves. 





A Brief Notice of Marta Scatxs, of Not- 
tingham, Englaud. 

It often pleases our heavenly Father to carry 
forward the work of divine grace, in the hearts 
of his children, by means, and through dispensa- 
tions, altogether unfathomable to the finite com- 
prehension of men; but the humble believer, 
looking beyond the changing rugged path of this 
life, with filial love and confidence can repose on 
the mercy and goodness of the Lord, and be- 
lievingly apply the language of our Saviour, 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

In very early life, the subject of the present 
brief notice was made sensible of the contriting 
influence of divine grace on her heart, so that 
many of her earliest recollections were fraught 
with love to her Saviour. 

For many years, she was subject to attacks of 
illness of a very trying character, in connection 
with which, she was brought as into the very 
furnace of affliction, and earnest were her pray- 
ers that through faith in the wisdom of her 
heavenly Father, she might become fully re- 
signed to his holy will; and a sense of his sup- 
porting power and presence, was often merciful- 
ly ere to her, in times of severest suffering. 

er last illness was short : two days previous 
to her decease, she remarked, “I have had an 
awful night,” but added, “ my mind is calm and 
peaceful, [can now quite say, ‘Thy will be 
done ;’”’ and to the remark, “ His grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,” she replied, “Oh yes! and with- 
out that we can do nothing; I cast all upon 
Him, and can say, I fully trust in His will, and 
in His power.” She died 4th mo. 16, 1850, 
aged 32 years.— Annual Monitor. 





LAW TO PREVENT KIDNAPPING. 
Many of our readers are probably aware that 
an effort is about being made in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, to repeal parts of the act of 





1847. As it is presumed that our friends will 
disapprove of the measure proposed, the Editor 
would respectfully suggest to his Pennsylvania 
readers the expediency of promoting, with as little 
delay as possible, a remonstrance against the re- 
peal. The following, which was offered last 


year may be adopted, in case nothing more appro- 
priate should be prepared. 








To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

We the undersigned citizens of County, 
Pennsylvania, respectfully, but earnestly, remon- 
strate against the passage of any law repealing 
the whole or any part of the “ Act to prevent 
kidnapping, preserve the public peace, and pro- 
hibit the exercise of certain powers heretofore 
exercised by Judges, Justices of the Peace, Al- 
dermen, and Jailors in this Commonwealth, 


passed March 3d, 1847.” 





WHAT IS THY HOPE. 


What is thy hope? O if to the earth 
Like the grovelling vine it clings, 
Nor shoots one aspiring tendril forth, ° 
In search after higher things, 
In vain ‘tis nurtur'd with ceaseless toil, 
Confin'd to the world’s ungenial soil, 
Each prop that supports it must perish, and all 
Its buds of fair promise unopened fall. 
Alas for the hopes which are nourished here, 
Midst the storms of earth's changeful atmosphere. 


Then what is thy hope? To what pitch of pride 
Would thy restless ambition tower ? 
Wouldst thou over fallen empires stride, 
To the summit of human power? 
Couldst thou conquer realms, make thy will their law, 
And hold the subject world in awe; 
Should kings as vassals attend thy nod, 
Thou must die, and thy spirit return to God; 
And how worthless are sceptres and thrones of power, 
To a monarch’s soul in his dying hour. 


Say what is thy hope? Dost thou pursue 
Of pleasure the giddy round # 
With the phantom of happiness ever in view, 
Where true happiness never was found. 
O plunge not in search after bliss supreme, 
"Midst the whirlpool of pleasure’s polluted stream ; 
Amidst her mad orgies thou never canst find 
Joys worth the pursuit of a rational mind; 
O fly her seductions, resist her control— 
She poisons, debases, and ruins the soul! 


But what is thy hope? Dost thou pant to find 
Of riches a treasure untold ? 
Thou never canst purchase peace of mind, 
Nor length of days with gold. 
It procures no exemption from worldly wo, 
Nor will death for a bribe his prey forego; 
Though thou hoardest up wealth, layest field to field, 
No aivantage in death will thy treasure yield : 
Thou must leave thy possessions to other men, 
And where will thy hope and thy soul be then? 
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Yet what is thy hope? 1s it that which leads 
The aspirants to glory forth— 
To win for themselves heroic deeds, 
The fleeting applause of earth ? 
Thou mayest couple thy name with high renown, 
And send it to future ages down, 
And men yet unborn may applaud the tale; 
But what will their plaudits to thee avail 
When thy form shall be mouldering amongst the dead, 
And thy soul to the last great audit fled ? 








Then what is thy hope? Consider how high 
Is thy destiny , think on the worth 
Of a soul that is born for eternity, 
Though it sojourn a while upon earth. 
O why are the views of immortals confin’d 
To narrower limits than Heaven assign d? 
Why, when torm’d to exist in a happier sphere, 
Should we bury our expectations here ; 
And vainly think for substantial good, 
In a world of unceasing vicissitude ¢ 


What is thy hope? Will it stand the test 
Of nature's expiring hour? 
Like armour of proof, will it shield thy breast 
Against the grim tyrant’s power? 
Will it gladden thy soul and dispel the gloom, 
The horror of darkness that veils the tomb? 
When the damps of death to thy brow shall start, 
And the life-blood ebbs from thy freezing heart : 
Away with it, else it is worse than vain, 
To cherish a hope that will fail thee then. 


But hope thou in God for a dying hour, 
This hope a sweet assurance brings, 
When worldly preferments, wealth, and power, 
Shall all be forgotten things. 
Aye hope thou in God, though a feeble worm: 
Thy soul shall be safe, and thy confidence firm, 
Thou shalt traverse in safety the gloomy abyss, 
Which divides the eternal world frem this; 
And consigning in hope thy frail flesh to the sod, 
Thy soul shall ascend to thy Saviour and God. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—In Senate, on the 14th inst., Senator 
Pearce’s resolution, directing inquiry by the Fi- 
nance Committee into the expediency of requiring 
by law that all duties on ds amd merchandize 
imported into California, collected by the American 
officers in command there, be paid into the Treas- 
ury, was adopted. The bill from the House to 
reduce and define the boundaries of the Military 
Reserve at St. Peter’s River, Minesota, and to secure 
the rights of actual settlers thereto, was ordered to 
be engrossed. 


On the 15th, Henry Clay presented three petitions 
from Indiana asking Congress to adopt means to 
remove to Africa all the free coloured people in 
the United States who are willing to go, and that 
provision be made for their support for one year 
after their arrival there. Also a petition from 
Rhode Island praying that more effectual means 
be adopted for suppressing the African Slave trade, 
and that encouragement be given to the establish- 
ment of colonies along the coast ; also that a line 
of steamers or of packet vessels be established to 
ply between this country and the coast of Africa. 
He spoke for some time in favour of the prayers of 
the petitioners. Senators Hale and Seward pre- 
sented petitions for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
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Nnsylvania, 


Law. Petitions of similar import were 
from severai parts of New York and Pe 
which were all laid on the table. J. Shields offe, { 
a resolution, calling on the President to comn a 
cate to the Senate all the information jn his pe 
sion in relation to the difficulties with the Briss) 
authorities in Central America. The resolution 
was adopted. Several engrossed bills were taken 
up and passed, after which the bill to provide {o, 
the ascertaining and payment of claims of Ameri. 
can citizens for spoliations by the French wag 
taken up, and T. Smith addressed the Senate in 
support of the bill. 


On the 17th Wm. M. Gwin introduced a bill ere. 
ating a Board of Commissioners for examination an 
payment of claims against the United States, grow. 
ing out of the conquest of California. The resoly. 
tion of T. H. Benton, calling upon the President fo, 
the correspondence between this government and 
that of Spain in relation to the Contoy prisoners, and 
to any projected expedition to the Island of Cuba. 
not sd communicated to Congtess, was 
adopted. 


POSSes. 


On the 20th Henry Clay offered a resolution dj- 
recting the Committee on Commerce to inquire into 
the expediency of making more effectual provision 
to prevent the employment of American vessels an 
seamen in the African slave trade, and especially 
as to the expediency of granting letters as evidences 
of national character to American vessels clearing 
out of Brazillian ports for the western coast of Africa. 
This resolution was deferred. On motion of H. 
Hamlin, the correspondence of the American Min- 
ister at Brazil relating to the slave trade was refer. 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 


Housr.—The House wer.t into Committee of the 
Whole, on the state of the Union, on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th inst. on the Postage bill. Various amend- 
ments were made, and on the 17th the bill was re- 
ported to the House and passed, by a vote of 130 
yeas to 75 nays. It provides that three cents shall be 
paid on each letter, not weighing more than half an 
ounce; and three cents in addition for every ad- 
ditional half ounce or fraction thereof. That on each 
newspaper, pamphlet, &c., unconnected with man- 
uscript, of not more than two ounces, one cent shall 
be paid ; and an additional cent for each ounce be- 
yond this weight. Newspapers delivered within the 
county, or not more than thirty miles from the place 
where they are issued, if sent only to actual sub- 
scribers, are to be free. 


Intelligence has been received that the Govern- 
ment of Yucatan has declared itself independent of 
Mexico. 

The wallsdf six unfinished four story brick houses 
in New York, fell on the 15th inst. burying six 
workmen in the ruins. 


European IntTe.ticence.—The steamship Asia 
arrived at New York on the 17th inst. with Liver- 
pool dates to the 4th inst. 

She brings little news of importance. The affair 
of the Hungarian Refugees has been finally arrang- 
ed, and Kossuth and his companions will shortly 
take passage for America. 

Austria is said to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 


Count Leiningen, the federal Commissioner at 
Cassel, has suspended the permanent Committee of 
the Hessian Diet. 





